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CHILDREN Gttow- AND CHi^&WOE SO rapidly duHng early childhood thpLt just 
when parents think they iinderitand their childrenj neW arid unfex- 
pected behaviors appear, ^oday's quietj content baby is tomoprow's active^ 
exploring toddler.^ ' - ^ ' 

Keeping in tune wirti our chpdren and seeing the^^^ld from their 
-vieMq^oint Is reward infj'thbugh challengiHgj SpendingBme ^with therti 
gives us clues about their abilities to understand the world. Often the^ 
interpret an experience quite differently from the way adults do^ , 



HQW YOUNd^ CHILRWN COMMUNICA^i AND INTiRPRiT 

Usmg Anions ^ ' , i ' 

Long before children know enough words to tell us about their needs and 
antSj they comintinicate their desires through actions. For ^exanipfle, 
babies show they are not hungry by closing their ntouths' tightly when 
someone tries to cpntinue feeding ther^ Tbwards the' end of the first yearj " 
they show excitement and pleasure by making sounds an4 ^reaching, out 
their arms when a parent comes "ftear, o^when they ^re handed a bottle of 
milk. Crying and trying to get up'when put to^ bed /may indicate^ ''Vm - 
not tired yet/^ Actions 'continue to be an importani way* for children to 
communicate throughoutUhe preschool yeAr|. " ^ v ' . ^ 

Showing understanding. How, children' react to situatiDns can also be 
clues ps;to what and how much they understand. Before' most . young chil- 
dretvQifii talk, they understand raucfi of \^at others are saying to them. 
Somewhere around one year of* age, young children gi\^ cuejj .that say^ 
"Yes, I know ^^1lat you mean," For example^ if Johnnie reaches for a ball 
wh^ft hls^ parents ask him to 4^ §0? they know Johnnie recbgtiizes a balL 
Babies show their understanding by pointing to objects and by following 
instructions such as '/clap your hands," ''wave bye-bye/' and "no, no,'- - 
Making wants known-. Even When ct^dren can speak, ^ some may 
clioose not to. This may be because fMniilies understand cues so well that 
children do not have to speak to have their wants and^eeds inet. A' gruntj 
pointed finger, or a tantrum may^be all th^t is needed to get the child's 
message across, - * . 
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Using Werdi ; ^ ^ 

Young children use language when they fin^ pleasurg and satiifactiq^/ip 
doing so. For example, 'consider the baby who at 10 or 11 niQnths b/gins 
to calUut from the crib. T^ie loud ;'a— a — a^' hai a questioniny^ound 
to it. This message is met^wi^^ a parent's footiteps and answer, *;i^m com« 
. ij^g!" The child's squeal of excitement shovys that the baby /fs learning 
that sounds can make thin^ happen." 

■Babies also like td hear the sounds hey make repeated by others. 
Their happy sounds and s^nillng faces when parents mimic their **ba-ba- 
ba" or ''dcs da" show tliat they like this sound-making game. Parents who 
repeat children's sounds encourage children to use their voices. 
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Giving encouragement. When children have learned a few words, 
they should always be encouraged to put their ideaf into wprds. Remind 
theni, '-Tell me," Parents can help by using words to describe 'familiar 
things. For example^ talk about what you are doing for or With a child: 
"We are putting on Kay*s shcfes,'^ > 

From the time children are tiny babies^ talking to them often about 
many things is in^rtant. The words children hear are the words they 
learn. With patience and Help from parenti, children learn to use their 
voices instead of pushing or hittin/when they are angry or upset. Slowly^ 
words become a new way to express wants^ feelings,^ and thoughts. 

For instance, Sandy wanted the toy turtle^ her little sistet was holding 
and started to take it from her. ^ 

Dad: Wait^ Sandy. You want that toy*turtI_ej don't you? - i 
Sandv: . Yes! Make her give it to me! = I 

Dad : Ask her to let you have a turn, ^ ^ - 

Sandv: May I have a turn with the turtle now? ^ * 

Sandy was encouraged to use words to make her wants known 
Expanding ideas. Once children begin talking, they often use one or 
two words for a whole itfea. ^^uice" may meah the child want! a glass 
of milk, orange juice, or water or jus^som^ething to eat or drink When 
parents know what the child means, they ean add to learning by saying 
the idea completely and porrectly. ''You would like a glass of milk." Add^ 
mg to the child's one or two words tells the child what the parent thinks 
the child means. It also gives the child a correct example of how to 
express the idea in a more complete way,^ ' ^ 

Using ''My-' Viewpoirir 

Young children understand only one point^of view — their own. They do 
not know that others may not share thi^ view. As a result* they often ex- 
pect otherk to have the same point of view and background information. 
When they are sharing ideas or experiences, they tend to give only major 
facts or sketchy outlines. Parents who lack some of the relevant 'informa= 
tion may then respond inappropriately. This upsets young children, who 
can't understand why they haven^t been understood. \ " 

Young Billy, who spent the day with his kunt, had tWrproblem: 

BiLLv:^ Mom, we went to the toy store, and I saw that toy I want. 
' What is it called? ' * 

Mom : What does it look like? 

BiLLv: You know, the toy I saw. 

Mom: Rememberj Billy, I wasn't there with you so I didn't see it, Qan 
you tell me something about it? What color is it? ' " , , 
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Though Billy knew his ^mother did ^ot 
still expected her to shafe his point of vieWi 
experienced. His mother's questions will he 
her more information. 

Questioning. Asking children^^out v 

Ktand t 



on the shopping trips he 
to know what he had 
Biliy see the need to give 



or experienced helps them und 
their view. Sometiines ask a child to sha 



t they saw or what they felt 
t others do not always share 
a story he or she has heard or 
a movie that has been seen. Help the ^ild describe specific details by 
asking what happened fii;st3 second^ any so on. This will help the child 
see that others do not always knbw wlmt happened ind sometimes rieed 
help to understand. Questions like ''What happened first? Next? What 
hp^ppened v^hen . . . ? Where were ther?'' alKhelp children recapture tKe 
experience ift enoligli detail for others io understand. * i 



Young children depend almost totally on their past experiehcei to under- 
stand the present They try, to interpret the new by relating it to what' 
they already know. . , ^ 

'ConsidCT 4^year-oI^^ Jenny's experience. Whils at the dentist- s office^ 
_ she-^was jiven- a weekly dental care chart and told to place a check pn it 
evdry day wHen she brushed her teeth. '*In a week you will have your own^ 
dental care record," the assistant told her. When Jenny arrived home, 
she excitedlf informed her father, ^*In a week going to get a new 
^record trom the dentist. Can I play it on my record player?" Jenny had 
related the. term ^'record'' to the only meaning she had for the word, " 
Infohning. Children sometimci need new infoimation to change their 
way of thinkinf arfd to undeotand new mean inp for words or happenings. . 
P^^^ can recognize anff clarify mijunder$tandings; Be awarr^nhil- 
dren's' activities and listen carefully to their conveMations. WMt they say 
^telis rnuch about what ihey understand. 

^Describing. Having plenty of labels for things in their worlk and hav- 
ing many kinds of experiencei help children undentand and fommuriiK 
cate. The more they have to refer to when they are in new situations, the 
more adequately .they will be able to understand / 

Thinking ConcrtNly * ■ 

Just because.young children use words their parents use does not ippan 
they think like adults. Adults are able to think jn abstract ways, but yoiing 
children are not = they believe what they see.' For instance, young Sara 
overheard her parents speaking o£ the neighbor who Kkd a big njouJ 
When the neighbor appeared at the^door, Sarah calmly remarked^ ^^jHil 
mouth doesn't look so big!"^And Scott looked up with surprise when his 
mother exclaimed, *'Ymir farfer just hit the ceiling!" . % 

Explaining. Since yoting^hildren interpret everything iri very literal 
ways,- explanations a^-e ofte/ needed. For example, Crisy was told, "You 
get to go to school when you are 5 years old," However, her parents knew 
to explain that thisldid not mean she began school on the same day as 
her February birthday: they were aware that this was a logical interpreta^ 
tion for a 4-year'old to niaEe. 

eiarifying/ Parents neeH to be careful that efforts to improve chil^' 
dren's underitandings do.not lead to other misunderstandings and thusSo 
disappointment. For example^ Donniel parents, tired of his always ask- 
ing, **WhenHvill it be Christmas?" finally said to him, ''It won't be'Christ^ 
mas until it snows." Armight be eKpected, after thi first snow in Novem- 
ber Donnie thought th| next day would be Christmas. He was probably 
disappointed and c^jlsed v/hm he learned that this was riot- so. 



HiLPING YOUNG CHILDRIN COMMUNICATi AND IMTERPREt 

Give Children Opportunltiss To ixpreis Thtmielvei* 

Share ideas. The notion that children Ihould be seen and not heard is 
potentially darriaging to the development of communication skills, By 
^eladng to people^ children jearn to use words and thoughts. They need 
many chancei to talkj discusSj and- make planSj not onFy with other chiU 
dren but also with adults, Conversational experiences are valuable to their 
learning; by talking with othera^ children learn much about themselves 
and others. ^ 

Explore. Parents who talk wi\h their children about wbat' the chil- 
dren are doing add rhuch to the experience. Children can be encouraged 
to discuss and explore things and situations wiy^ parents. Parents may 
be able to help children explain or understand ideas better by giving them 
new, more expressive words. Or they may help children see other points 
of view in a situation. ^ THtr^ 

Play. Children also develop communication skills through make-be-- 
lieve play. By watching children af play and playing with them^ parents 
can learn ftiuch about their children's understanding of their world, Chil- 
dren often role play their impressions of familiar roles and relationships. 
They also communicate much to thiraselves and others. Play is a great 
exercise in self-expressio^^nd |elf-discovery. - 

Give Dir€Cti6n^ 

Young children are Jess likely than adults to be able to follow a series of 
instructions* Tt is not easy for them to remember a lot of infonnation for 
very long. Father sKould not be surprised if Judy fails to follow ^through 
when he hurriedly tells her j "Take these toys to your room, put your pa- 
jamas away^ and g^t your shoes and socks on. Then wash your face and 
brush your teeth before you put on your 'coat and mittens. Now hurry T' 
Being told too much, too fast, and under pressure is upletting and 
overwhelming to young children. They find it hard to follow all the in- 
structions and gain their parents' 'approval in .such situations, Reputed 
failure may lead to guilt feelings^ self-rejection, and a^ feeling of being 
rejected by parents. / ' ^ ^ 

Remember that young children's ability to remember is ooth limited 
...^arid short-lived. They can remember less than adults and canpot remem- 
ber as long as adults can in^most situations. This does not mean parents 
should e^^ect very little from young children. It does mean that young 
children will more likely be able to follow instructions that are (1) shorty 
. (2) simplep^^d (S) given one step at a time. Very young children may 
understand only one- or two-step directLDns, , ^ 
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Wheri these guides are foUowedj even youhg children can Succeed at 
I many tasks. When children are able to succeed^ they aA'pleaied.* Parents 
can notice iuccesies and mentieii with pride that theyi too, are pleased, 
Thii helps children want to try even harder next time. 

Help Chlldrtn Mak# Cgcc^cMnterpratatla^ ' > 

Children need to feel good about hov^ they communicate. When others 
make fun of what tKey say of constantly correqt thenij children may be- 
come upset or discouraged. As a resu^tj those ^hildren may become less 
interested m trying to talk. Avplcf judging or cbudemning what a child 
has said* At the same timej be aware of incorrecr'inteipretations* 

Repeat correctly* There are ways parents can help their children 
speak more accurately without telling themj --That is wrong, say it this 
way," Simply give accurate additional information, For example, you 
c6uld repeat correctly the idea or word that has hem mistaken^ as Jarifet's' 
mother did : 

'*Lookj Mom, a plane!" said Janet excitedly as a large helicopter flew 
oyerhead, ' 

*'Tha^ helicopter certainly looks like, a plane, Janet," replied her 
mother, "Helicopters fly, but they don't have wings. They are moved 
by that large prbpeller above the helicopter.", ^ 

. Janet's mother helped her to see the difference ixi appearance between 
planes and h^c^ters. Another timej Janet will be more likely to know 
the difference, # . ^ ' 

Giving children corrective information makes it possible fqr them to 
cojpmunicate more accurately, .It also adds to what they know and under- 
stand about the world around them. As his toy boat settled to the bottom 
of the bathtubj Jimmy said with disriiay, ''Oh, .no, my boatjs drowning!-' 
His father replied, "Your boat did jzM^didn't it^- ■ 

Discuss t^ether. The more words dr ideas that children have avail- 
able to relate to people^ things, and evenfts, the better those peoplej tilings, 
and events will be understood and rsfaembered^ Talking about experi- 
ences helpi clarify and fix them more/permanent^ in children's minds. 

Htip Children %mm Mtelstionihips - ^ 

As*children begin to see links between words and meanings, understanding 
develops. Repeated experiences give children firm links between word 
meanings and objects^ people, and situations, ' 

Identify similarities. With limited memory and limited experience,^ 
>oung diildren sometimes do not see reladonships that exist between words 
and objects or events, "Hot!" may mean ''fireplace" to the young child 
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who has been repeatedly warned to itay away from it. However, the same 
child may naMealize that there is similar danger near the klteheh stove, 
or an lel^i^ac outlet, 

MentJIf difFerences. Young children sometimes fail 4o see differences 
that exi^ecauie they tend to fdcus on the wh^lfe object or event rather 
than its details. For example, children often may refer to mannequins in 
department stores as ''man/' "woman," "mommy," or "daddy.'' 
^ FaiUng to discriminate enou^ to see similarities and differences in 
rdetail is a common error of youftg children. Parents can help by pointing 
out similarities di^erences- a young child may overlook. 

* " ^ . " ■ ' ^ ^ 

T#o€h£hndren the CerrdetNam#i or Lsbd^ , * 
Meaning.depejids upon the ideas or images words recall Most of a child's 
first words are learned at home| meanings attached to^them are very per» 
SQ#aT and related to family situations. If the family uses "words that are 
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not used in other social iettinp, children will find it hard to talk to people 
outside the family, F^r exaniple, because, iome paints thmk baby talk 
is cutCj they sometimes use it themselves; as a result, children attach 
meaning to various nonsense sdundi or ihi^ronouyiced words, instead of 
hepring. and using the correct tennsl ■ 
^ Talk clearly. When youngiTony saw-fog for the first timCj his inother 
said, "Seej Tony, it is foggy out."' Tony excitedly tried to repeaV^her 
words — ^"froggy outV' Because the expression sounded cutej Ton/i par 
ents didn't clarify the correct pronunciation of the wor^, Tony kept 
aising it. After he had started nurkery scHotIj Tony ^told his friends one 
day that it had been **froggy** at his house when he left for'schooL^ The 
resulting misunderstanding left Tony unhappy and diicouraged that his 
friends did not know what he meant. 

Parents do not do children a favor by letting them build/a vocabulary 
of words that only family members undentand. Children notice the effect 
of their speech on others, Accuracy and good ^pronunciation, affect thejr 
being understood. ^ ' * 

As children begin to speak^ they may be unable to pronounce cor- 
rectly all the words they hear. If .they continue to hear correct pronuncia^ 
tionSj in time they will .say words correctly. Listen for words your child 
has a hard time saying. Make extra efforts to say these words very slowly, 
clearlyj and deliberatelyjThis helps children hear and learn correct pro- 
nunciations. V , ^ 

He|0 Children See >fov^ Meanings Change " 

A number of words in the English language have more than;one meaning.' 
"Fall/" for example^ may refer to tha season, to water motion, or to aft 
action where someone may be injured. Adults and older children pick 
up cues in the way in which words are used^ they consider the situation 
in deciding on the intended meaning. Young children, however, with 
limited experiences iii life and in usmg words, may not be able ^ choose 
properly. * 

Consider the likely confusion that may result in this situation. Kristi. 
is told her mother just "tied up" a package for mailing. Soon after, she 
learns her father will be late getting home because he is "tied up" in 
traffic. 

When parents shift meanings^ they should expl^i what they are doing, 
so tiieir children can understand what is happening/ Otherwisej children 
may not kndw what to question. If meanings are not made clearj young 
children interpret and draw their own conclusions, which may be in- 
correct. 
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Deal With Feelings 

Child rc n si 1 0 m a ny important f e e 1 i n gs 1 1 1 ro lig 1 1 tl i c i r \v o ic 1 s . a ncl a c t i ons 
BeCsUise parents sonietiines dislike the way children show their feelings, 
tliey punish, ignor^jj or deny that feelings are real and iniportnnt.^ The 
inessnge the chjid gets is, "I ain bad for having these feelings," or ''It is 
wrong to feel this way.^' Consequentlyj the child may develop feelings of 
self-re jection or^^^lt. Messages liJse 'T3o>^s don't ciy!'^ "'You clon^t liate 
me!" ''Don't be affaidP' tell Ghildren that these feelings are bLKL But 
such n.iessagcs do not make the feelings disappear, nor do tliey Iielp cliil- 
dren learn to handle theirfeclings .in a more acceptable way. 

Share feelings. Parents can share their o%vn unhappy feelings with 
their .cliildren. This helps a diild know lie or slie isn't '"bad" for having 
such feelings. .It also opens an in.iportant avenue of meaningful coniniu- 
.nication. W'lien parents recoghtze^n cliild's feelings, they can say, '"I know' 
this IS iicnv you leek" 'rhis>helps cluldrefn feel understood. 

Cope w ith feelings, Yoimg children . may have difficulty copirip witli 
tlieir inner feelings ssitliout Iielp. Parents can. hqlp cliildren find acceptable 
and coinfortablB ways to deal sv'ii\\ their feelinn-s. ^^otice the difTerence in 
how leehnffs'ar-t^ handled in the following situations. 
Ai.i:x: MouK I don't want to go to that new schnol. 

Mr^^. S.: Well, you are goings so sou might as ^s-elFget iiS(;d to the idea! 
* Y 
Alex was not giNCMi the ch.iuice to discuss or better understand his 

feelings. His rhother (juickly closed ccMiversation and completely ignored 
his feelings ahiuit the sitiiation. C'onsider how diflerently l^eddy's niothef * 
handled the same situatitur , . ^ 

I t-.i5t5V : ixtorn, T don't want to go to that he\s' schook 

>ftiiS^/l\: Why, Teddy.* ^ \ 

'l \ \ni\: I jiist cton't. * ^ 

^fR^^. v. : Are )t)U a little afi aid 
' 'l'i:i)i)V : I think so. 

Mrh. 1\ : Is i,t bec ause you don't knou' who \oiii- teacherAvill he, and 
J voii arftiiMt sure )'oii can find \'oin^ nvsv classroom :" - ^ " ' -J 

rr.nn\^: 'fruH's j.Jart of it. I kiiow all idxuit niy old st hocjk/ ^ 
MuH. : Voi^know, Teddy, I remember starting in a Jlmv school onct^, h 
too. I \^as a little afraid myselt. SScuild it help if \sc %veiit to s(fe the 
school andjiiet your ttacher bt^fofe you stiut to school:' We eoulcl also 
11 nd youi'''clas.srooni.' ^ 
^'1 rr)rjv: Pd like tliat. \'ou'd go too, liglitl* 
Mrs. v. : Pel like to go witli you. 
TKDin^ Good! I don't think Pup afraid now. 

f r 
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Teddy^s mother gavc^ him a cliance t@ reflect on his feehiigs. She 
' showed undentundiiig by tcqhng Teddy of her o<yn fecHiigs about atteiid^ 
uig;a new school. Her uiidurstanding and.siiggcsted soliitbn shpuld help 
the child realise that feeling^^ are ok aiid can be handled. 
■ ■ Clarify feelings, Childrcri lUTd to Vhi able to sort out aiid deal with 
their mvii feelings. They aha nce&^a consider feelings of cithers. Ynui^g 
diildrbn M>^ery ^^nie'^centered how 'T' feel is the most important^ 
Parents otin help them see how fheir" words and actions alFect other 
people. C^oniments like ■^Wheii you do that, I feel so proud and good/^ or 
/Tour behavior hurts me and makes me feel sad" tell .children diat others 
liave feeliii^^Sj too. f S 

Children sometimes talk harshly or act angrily toward'another person. 
\Vhen they do, a^jjarent can help them to think about how they would 
feel if they were the other person. UnderHtandmg^ how others feel helps 
children learn consideration. 

Listen to ChUdren ' 

Comnumication skills are inlluenced by the examples children see and 
hear. Parents who listen to tlxelr children with hiterest, atiention, and 
patience set a \aluable example, llie greatest audience children can have 
IS an adult|\vlu^is important to them and iuteresied^n them. 

Invite children to talk. Children are.more Hkely to share their ideas 
and feelmgswhun others think their ide^s arc. important. Try not to guess 
diilclren's w^ants luid needs so completely that they don't have to speak. 
Sometnnes ask ^tlieir opiilOT. Include them in adult conversations. ' " 

Listen piuienily. People think faster than they speak. With limited 
vocabulary and CNperience in talking, children oftc^ take longer than 
adults to lind the right word. Listen as tiiough you have plenty\)f time, 
iruriying rhUdren or calling artentitni m their use of a wrong word wlnle 
they are talking is upsetting and confusing. 

Show interest and concentrate on what Is being, said. .Childn n can 
tell whether they ha\e a parent'H interAt and 'attenticin Jjv the way the 
parent replies or doe^n^t reply. It is enjoyable to share illeas with those 
who are really interested. Concenlratirig helps assure that what die child 
IS trying to nas' is understogd. ' " 

Hear chydreii out. It is easy to form an opinion or reject children's- 
views'liefore they finiHh what they ha\e to saV. It may be hard not to stop 
tlwiu sometimes ar\d ^t them straight. I lowever, ^jjarents set an exaniple 
oi consickratlon by waitmg their turn to speak. By letting chiidreu fidly 
deselop their^jdeas^ pareyts also gain vahiable insight "into children's 
iuul(MstaiKluig hntl^ abilitit's to n-astiu. | 
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Maintain eye contact. LopW at children %vhcn they arc talking , By 
getting on eye level with chilclrcn, it is easier to be littentive. This may 
mean bending down on one l^n^e or. sitting down and putting the child 
on ycnir lap, t I ^ 

Reduce distractions. Disla'hctions can prevent the cornmunication of 
e\ en sin) pie, clear messages. Sopie cpnTinuhication can go on witli inter- 
fcieiicej but <^ie quality and enjoyment of the conversation are surely 
reduced. Comiiion d Is tractions shcniki be minimized when possible. 

Two connnQn distractions are^iconipeting conxersations and personal 
discomfort. Competing converlations occur when parents try to carry on 
an adult conversation and listen to a child at the same tirne; Other timfs, 
parents may try to listen to a radio or tefevision and ^a child all at cjn^e. 
Get lid of unnecessary noise. ' / 

J - . 
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Person^ discomfort f rqm being tired or ill also make^ it hard to .listen 
to others. When parents -are worried or under stress, diey are likely to 
find it mom difficult to give children their full nttejSn; Some other 
things afTdcting personal comfort are temperature, huHiicli*^, anid %-entila^ 
tion. These tondUions influeiige anyone-s ability to think and listeii. 

Sometimes^ these types of distractions cannot be avoided or simply 
removed. They should be recognized, however, as causing conmiunication 
dimcultics. If parents simply can't giyc their fult attention, they slrould 
explain this m their children. ^Rtcognis^ing the ^prenence of disfractlons 
helps present parents and children froni blaming or reseming oiie another. 
Expect children to thlrik. Dofi't. always have' tfic ai^w^cr. Tht' best 
answer may be another question. Help children- find answers and relate 
. cause and effect by helpings them think through and develop* ideas for 
themselves. Questions like "What do you thinkP What would happen if 
you did that?^' cause children to think for themselves%md tos think be= 
yond the pi:esent situatioih Tuniing questions back to children gives par- 
ents' cfues as to where children are inahcir ability to thinS, understand, 
and^ecide. ^ 

is * 

Help ChNdren Laarn To Listen ^ 

Gluldren aVt^exiiccte^l to spend much of their childhood as tlie leceivers 
ofrcominunication, listening to leain. Parents mu help tlicm become bette-i^' 
listeners: If parents are good- listeners, children are more willing to ll^en 
tci^thran. ^ - ' ^ 

Xfuch of children's ability to use words comes through listenlngraliis 
does not mean jin rents Miould use only simple words when speaking to 
children. AVhen adults use diflicult words, children pick" up the words and 
usu ihgm too. Lislening^is made hard for children mily wj^en parents think 
children IkUt the^Saine knowledge or inforn^^uic^* IjaHc tluA parents liavr. 
Kxplaimng word aneanings and ideas helps childmn to follow ideas and 
to shift nieanings Nvhen others do. Thcrp are a number of ways jiarents 
can help children learn to listen. 

(five rhildren instructions. Jiemeniber Instructions should be simple, 
clear, mIscu one step at a time, and in order. Repeat if necessary, 'rnang 
to remember instructions Is a good niemory e?cercise. J lowevei , be carcful 
that your expectatioiis are realistic. 

Iiidude chiJdreii in conversations. Have you ever been certain. that a 
cbild wasu't paying any aftenflonno what you said, only to he embar= 
rassed later when the entire com ersatlon^is repeated for you' word for 
Worc|? Children do hsten. Tlwy like to be^cludcd too. This makes tliem 
feel import.mt. , ^ 
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Encourage critical listening. Children need to learn to evaluate what 
they hear, As parents arid children explore ideas togetlierj children learn to 
analyze what they liave heard. Critical listening leads to critical thinking. 

Build on children's interests. Watch children perk up and pay atten- 
tion^^when conversation centers on a topic of interest to them, knowing 
and focusing on children's interests helps theni becoiMe^^tter listener^, 
^ Young children love tQ hear familiar experiences repeated over ,and' 
over.. They will listen more attentively and for longer periods ol time to 
somethirig that intrigues and interests them.' 

Repeat your undefttahding of children's messages. If you are unsure 

what is meantj ^say to the i^ild^ *M am hearing you say ^ , Is that 

wliat you mean?" This telft^he child you want 'to understand. It also 
takes concentration on the prirtf of the cliild to check your understand ing. * 
Shildren want to be understood. They are^inore likely to li'sten^carefi^ff 
when tlie>^ think you are tiyir^ to undei'stand'theni. 

Encourage listening to learn/ Listening allows children to explore new 
experiences and to better understand their ow^i experiences. During an 
unhurried pleasant tunCj stories are a valuable ^way to teach children to 
listen and learn. 



The niost \vorth\vhile con versa ti on p ''are often the ones children begin, 
Sliare and rediscover the world with cliildren. Then they will continue to 
explore new frontiers %vith you as they grow tlirougliout childhood. 
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